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THE CATHEDRAL-TOWER OF RHEIMS. 

High above the market-place, 

Lifts itself, with rarest grace. 

The cathedral-tower of Rheims ; 

Glorious beauty from it streams ! 

Who could plan that fairest tower? 

Who could dream it, in high hour. 

Toiled there, men with ponderous hammer ; 

Swung there, davits with huge clamor. 

Lifting blocks to level line ; 

Wrought there, hands with chisel fine ? 

Human labor seems as naught ; 

Sure it sprang as poet's thought 

From some inspiration caught, 

Vivid with seraphic gleams, 

This cathedral-tower of Rheims ! 

So divine its stately beauty, 

So complete its carvings fruity. 

Fairer than a mortal's dreams. 

Saints or angels' work it seems. 

Standing like an exhalation. 

Without help of mortal brain ; 
Standing like an exaltation, 

Without toil or care or pain. 

Carvings all from dome to base, 

Traceries fine its tall spires lace ; 

In the west the window seen, 

Which lights up an air-spun screen, 

Is of gayest tints that shine. 

And its figures sweet, design 

White saints each in coronet, 

In that rainbow window set. 

Over the tall, arching door. 

One great angel looks you o'er ; , 

All our piteous mortal plaint 

Dies before that mighty saint ; 

In his majesty we see 

Triumph, glory, victory. 

Underneath it, climbing high, 

Ivy hastes to seek the sky. 

Some wise graver wrought the stone 

As if twig and leaf had grown. 

Clasping groin in loving growth. 

With the hard stone keeping troth. 

As the moonlight bathes tall shafts, 

Or some fretted pinnacle. 
Shadowy vision do^^^l it wafts. 

Even to hearts cynical. 
They remember the old story 
Of the heavenly sculptor's glory. 
They remember it was said. 
In the midnight dark and dead, 
Mary, Virgin Mother, wrought- 
On its carving, and she brought 
Noiseless graver, chisel soft. 
And fulfilled the organ-loft. 
See her floating in the sky 
White hands moving dextrously. 
While upon the spire she floats, 
Down flow angels' sweetest notes ; 
Then she silent soars above. 
Leaving traceries wrought with love. 

Jean d' Arc's memory ever blooms, 
Shining through cathedral glooms. 
Gliding through the long dim aisles, ' 
See the ghostly maiden smiles ! 
Here now sound the swelling voices ; 
Coronation pomp rejoices, 
While the holy^maiden sees, 
Giving thanks upon his knees, 
In the chancel bowing down. 
Thankless Charles receive his crown. 

Fairest lily of the dead. 
Thou for France who toiled and bled, 
Virgin soft and virgin brave, 
This cathedral tower and nave. 
Spire and pinnacle, consent 
To be thy fairest monument ; 
And the Virgin Mary wrought. 
For the virgin Joan's thought. 
One bequeathed her heavenly art, 
One bequeathed her human heart. 
And the fairest church around 
With these fairest memories crowned. 
Shall be named for all the years. 
Half with pride and half with tears. 

— Emily E. Ford. 



BOULOGNE FISHING-BOATS AND FISH- 
WIVES. 

If there is any thing that I have closely studied, in 
several sojourns about the French coast, it is the 
fishing-interest. On the first occasion of a visit to 
France, landing at Dieppe, one journey that I made 
was to the fish-market, with the result of a disgust at 
the yellow, toad-fishy and generally reptilian look of 
the finny specimens oh exhibition. Among the other 
objects of interest to be found there were the fishing- 
boats of that port, which combined more positive 
ugliness within the same space, than could probably 
be found in any other work of human hands, the 



earth over. Since that time I have learned that the 
fish of the French coasts, even with the outer ap- 
pearance already indicated, are delicate and appetiz- 
ing ; and that the especial style of French fishing- 
boat combines with its ugliness great fitness for its 
occupation. At Boulogne, last summer, I enjoyed 
excellent opportunities for studying the fishing-ma- 
rine of that port. 

Whatever may be the especial name of the French 
fishing-boat, hailing from Boulogne and elsewhere, 
it is necessarily a ** batteau." It is probably called 
a "batteau a peche," by its owners and the people 
along the coast, as that would be the native idiomatic 
phrase for a "boat to fish," or "boat for fishing." 
On the other, or English side of the channel, it is call- 
ed a "hoy;" and on that side, it is smaller and less 
clumsy, but otherwise partakes very much of the 
same general character. The number, on both sides 
of the channel, is legion, with the French side hold- 
ing the advantage. But, speaking of names for the 
boats, there is really no occasion for any generic ap- 
pellation ; for there never was a class of vessel, since 
Noah built the ark, so carefully and so peculiarly 
named in each individual instance, though the general 
effect may, after all, be more or less confusing. It is 
probably safe to say that nineteen-twentieths of the 
fishing-boats of Boulogne bear the name either of 
the Holy Mother, in one or another of her many ap- 
pellations in Catholic countries, or of some one of 
the female saints in the calendar. Notably, scarcely 
one, if one at all, is named for a male, even of the 
saintly character ; and notably, again, even the ex- 
tensive calendar not supplying names enough for 
such a fleet (I have No. 688 lying before me in a 
photograph, while writing, and distinctly remember 
No. 1260), the necessity arises of using the name of 
the same saint over again, with some trifling altera- 
tion. If one fails to bear any of the holy names, be 
sure that the male sex meets the same neglect, wife, 
sweetheart, daughter or sister taking the place ; so 
that to call one of the Boulogne fishing-boats "she," 
is much less speaking at hap-hazard than so desig- 
nating the monitor " Miantonomah," or the sloop- 
of-war "John Adams." 

But all this conveys no impression of the appear- 
ance of the boats ; they are built very much upon the 
model of the old Dutch galliot, which was said to be 
" constructed in the &hape of a long trough, by the 
mile, and sawn oflf to suit purchasers ;" in other words, 
nearly as broad as long, simply elongated tubs, tum- 
bling in from the water-line after the manner of a 
butter-firkin, coal-tarred until they are of a shining 
dirty black, only relieved by the dirty white number on 
the bluff of each bow, and the name similarly in dirty 
white on the stern. Most of them have a single mast, 
broader at the top than the deck, and black as the 
hull,— and a "jigger," or small supplementary mast 
at the extreme stern, whereon is hoisted a sail with 
fixed boom extending entirely beyond the boat, and 
a trifle larger than an ordinary table-cloth. A certain 
proportion have two masts, and the "jigger" ; and 
whatever the number of spars, each exhibits a blend- 
ing of lateen and sprit tan-colored sails, additionally 
darkened by dirt, and relieved by the number in 
black. So built, and so accoutered, they form, as they 
roll and plunge, in unnumbered hundreds, in and out 
of the harbor, whenever the tide will allow of en 
trance or egress, a feature of attractive abomination, 
compounded of the hearse, the Venetian gondola, 
and the qil-boat, with a dash of the mud-scow — not 
easily forgotten when once fairly taken in by the eye. 
The picture would be incomplete, if I did not remark 
that most of them, when going out for the deep-sea 
fishing, carry great heaps of shiny black nets, scores 
of shiny black kegs (used as floats for the nets), and 
a complete lumbering of the deck with every thing 
capable of being fallen over, all coal-tarred to the 
same dirtyrshiny blackness — the whole, with the dark 
faces and coal-tarred clothing of the fishermen, sug- 
gestive of belonging to some port-of-hail on the 
Styx, with multitudes of grim Charons on board, and 
always sailing away to Hades. 

There is not much to describe about the men, ex- 
cept to say that they are almost all short of stature, 
to an American eye, and few of them even stout, as 
short men in England. They look tough and wiry, 
however, with skins taaned to mulatto darkness by 
the perpetual glare of the sun from the sea ; smoke 
the blackest and shortest of short black pipes, with 
villainous tobacco; swear roundly but curtly at the 
least provocation ; gabble like blackbirds when they 
are in company with each other and in good humor ; 
are fanatically religious without knowing what the 



word means, and superstitious beyond all others of 
the sons of men ; but honest enough fellows, unde- 
niably brave, and in their lazy way industrious. 
Very dirty dark blouses, or still dirtier dark short 
jackets, and tarry trowsers, with wooden or other 
coarse shoes, red or striped woolen Phrygian caps or 
narrow-brimmed greasy tarpaulins — these make up 
their sartorial adornments ; and it is truth to say, 
that any thing better would be wasted on their unlove- 
liness. As to the boats, of which they appear to 
form a part — they and the men seem to be equally 
staunch and sea-worthy. I have seen the one launch 
and the other live and make very fair weather, in a 
gale and a sea capable of making American fisher- 
men stay vigorously ashore ; and when the tides are 
low, and the harbor consequently bare, the grounded 
and heeled over old black tubs look terribly like 
bloated beetles crawled over by smaller insects in the 
shape of the fishermen. More important than either 
the fishing-boats or the fishermen of Boulogne, are the 
fish-wives. All the world of fish-women will always 
be more or less " fish-wives " to the body of English 
readers and speakers, for the sake of the expressive 
old Scottish designation, so well known along all 
that coast from Leith to Aberdeen, and made not a 
little romantic beyond their deserving by the fine old 
song of "Caller Herrin'," and by Charles Reade's 
novel of " Christie Johnstone." But for one fact, I 
should doubt whether there was any romance what- 
ever about the Boulogne fish-wives, who may be 
counted, like the boats, by the thousand. From this 
one fact, which induces me to deal especially with 
them, they would seem to be all wives, daughters, 
sisters, or sweethearts of fishermen; and perhaps the 
" running in the family " of even a fishing profession 
is natural enough. A few of them are young, and 
many not beyond ifiiddle-age ; though scarcely one 
could be called "good-looking," and a handsome one 
is a sheer impossibility. Most of them range from 
middle-aged to old, so far as the somewhat leathery 
skin of the French coast can be deciphered. They 
icarry wicker baskets, suspended on the^middle of the 
back by a rope passing around the breast ; and they 
sell fish, crabs, prawns, shell-fish, and probably any 
thing else that originates in the sea and will consent 
to come out of it. When about the streets, vending, 
they are very comfortably clothed in short gowns, 
often of chintz, white caps with flaring borders (like 
some of the Irish), and sandals with soles woven of 
rope-yarn. But when engrande tenue, as no resident 
of Boulogne who ever goes out on the long jetties 
shutting in the harbor, can fail to see them quite as 
often as he wishes — then they are among the most 
comfortably clothed and comfortable-looking people 
that one can meet in a long journey, besides being 
among the most self-satisfied. Dark cloth or stuff" 
short gowns and waists, dark wool stockings; neat 
leathern shoes, white sleeves, and large white caps 
with frilled borders that can be at will thrown forward 
over the brow or back from the face : in these partic- 
ulars, they are certainly no representatives of any 
down-trodden or impoverished class. They might 
even be accounted necessarily wealthy, if one did 
not know that most or all the massive earrings were 
gilt; and very self-assertant they certainly are, 
whether wealthy or the reverse — as any one will dis- 
cover who makes dependence upon their understand- 
ing any rule of courtesy or any canon demanding 
getting out of the way. I have never seen any female 
starers, and few male, equal to them. I saw five of 
thern, in a single instance, pass one after another 
leisurely within two feet, in front of the glass with 
which a gentleman was trying to make out a distant 
steamer — laughing rudely at what they considered 
the humor of the trick ; and I saw two of them, sub- 
stantial and broad of beam, like their boats, sit down 
upon and partially demolish a young English lady 
who chanced not to have left suflicient space between 
herself and another, for their berth-displacement. 
Reasoning from analogy, I fancy that they-may be 
quite the " peeresses" of their cousins of Billings- 
gate, in the use of the strong vernacular, on occasion ; 
though they may possibly give some peculiar French 
terms to the vituperation, making it less offensive to 
ears polite. A Boulogne boat, going out for the deep- 
sea fishing, carries an average crew of fifteen to twen- 
ty, all apparent on the decks as she rolls and tumbles 
out of the harbor. No matter at what time of day 
this event may occur, about the same number of the 
fish-wives rush down, with their long lope, to the 
very end of the jetty — nearly half a mile in all— ap- 
parently to "see them off," calling out and being 
called to, looking after them until they are over the 
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bar, off, and out of hearing ; and then going back 
at once, to be succeeded by another bevy, " seeing 
olT" another boat. Not one special day, this — but 
every day. Ahnost ahvays they have their baskets 
on their backs, and very often their babies in their 
arms; and they are ahvays in full dress for these oc- 
casions. As probably an average of twenty or thirty 
boats go off, of a pleasant afternoon, and as fifteen to 
twenty women rush down to the end of the jetty at 
the departure of each — at least two-thirds of them 
with bushel-baskets on back, not to mention other 
incumbrances, — it will be understood that they sup- 
ply quite an element in the picturesque, besides be- 
ing so much in the way that they half-monopolize the 
favorite promenade of the town, while their chatter 
is incessant, and often loud enough to indicate the 
habitual crying of their wares. 
And yet, somehow or other, the custom touches me, 



SUCH A SHOT!— John S. Davis. 

while I do not pretend to understand what it all 
means. Is it merely the "last good-by " with which 
so many of us are familiar, in the sailing away of 
friends on longer voyages, in our widely different 
civilization? Or is there a special superstition in 
it, pronounced as that which puts the name of Mary 
Mother, or some one of the saints, as patroness 
and protector, on the stern of the hoy? And is 
there a custom of uttering a certain prayer at that 
particular moment, as a charm for those who peril 
their lives in storm and darkness to win them daily 
bread ? It seems to prove that fish-wives are human, 
in either case; and it certainly proves that they are 
not among the most steadily worked of all woman- 
kind, unless this should be (and who can say that it 
is not?j a part of the daily labor, as conscientiously 
to be performed as the scrubbing of a floor or the 
cooking of a breakfast. — Hoiry Morford. 



OUTCAST. 

Alas for her who stands alone 

Beside die sepulchre of hope, 
With none to roll away the stone, 

And bid the flowers that crowned the slope 
Of youth, return to fill the gloom 
With fresher life and sweeter bloom ! 
Better for her the friendly tomb, 
Without a sign to mark the spot 
Except the blue " forget-me-not " 
Which sits upon the lap of spring 
Before the blue-birds come to sing. 

Or robins pipe their flute-like tunes, — 
Before the frosty chains are riven 

That fetter fountain, lake and river, 
And, through the snows that chill the sod, 
Looks up to greet the Eye of God, 

A promise of celestial Junes, 
Wlien, in the deathless light of heaven. 

Our dead shall live and bloom forever. — J. G. Clark. 



